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LITTLE YEAR. Little Year, if we work to-day 
Lrrrim Year at the foot of the stair, With a he tg glad and true, 
Shall we climb to the top, say you? 8 Pe ag a ian 

aa i eed one poms From the very first; begin right here 

anes Fact, little Year, and upward climb, As we climb the stairway of the year. 

With our hearts and steps both keeping time? The Myrtle. 


JANUARY 2, 1910. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEW SKATES. 


BY CHARLOTTE KETCHUM GRIFFITH. 


ITH his skates hung over his arm and 

\/ \ a happy smile on his lips, little Jack 

Bixby walked briskly over the frozen 
ground, thinking of the good times he was to 
have with his new skates. 

It was early in the afternoon of a sunny win- 
ter’s day, and he had the whole afternoon before 
him, with the first pair of skates he had ever 
owned. He had promised his mother that he 
would be home before dark, but night seemed 
a long way off to the little boy as he started 
out with his skates that afternoon. 

As he turned the corner of a street, he saw 
a crowd of boys teasing poor, old John Junkets, 
the ‘‘apple-man.” Jack hesitated, and at the 
same time one boy, in a spirit of mischief, 
or perhaps by accident, pushed another boy 
against John’s little hand-cart, and out flew 
apples, oranges, and bananas over the side- 
walk and into the street. The boys, with 
shrieks of heartless laughter, ran quickly away, 
and only little Jack remained behind to help 
the old man. For fifteen minutes he stayed, 
picking up the damaged fruit and replacing 
it in the little cart. Then, laughing happily 
at old John’s thanks and blessings, he started 
off for his skate. Farther up the street he met 
little lame Norse Stevens. 

“Where are you going, Jack?’’? asked Norse, 
wistfully. 

Jack deftly hid his skates behind his back. 
He wasn’t going to show his new skates to a 
little chap that would never be able to skate. 

“Oh, just over to the pond where they’re 
skating,” he replied, carelessly. 

Norse leaned heavily on his crutches, 

“‘T wish I could skate,” he said, wistfully. 

Jack started to ask him to come along with 
him, but something whispered to him not to 
do it. 

‘“‘T must,’’ replied Jack’s conscience. 

“But you'll miss all the skating yourself if 
you do,” argued the voice. 

“But I can’t leave poor Norse alone,” said 
the conscience. 

“The other boys left him,” replied the voice; 
“why can’t you?” 

Jack stood still, hesitating, listening to the 
two voices within him. 

“T’ve never even been on the ice,” said the 
little lame lad, plaintively. Jack hesitated 
no longer. With one hand he slipped the new 
skates under his coat, and the other was held 
out in ready sympathy to his companion. 

“Come along with me, Norse,”’ he said, cheer- 
fully. “I can’t skate either. I’ve never been 
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on skates in my life, but we can watch the 
other chaps, anyway.” 

The lame boy’s face looked suddenly happy. 

“Really?” he asked. He was not used to 

much kindness. 
1- “OF course,” said Jack, and off they went. 
Norse limped joyfully along. For almost the 
first time in his life he forgot that his crutches 
were heavy. ; 

When they reached the pond, Jack’s honest 
little heart throbbed with envy and excitement. 
His new skates were under his coat in his hand, 
and his blood tingled with the thought of putting 
them on and gliding over the ice like the other 
boys. But he took off his coat and wrapped 
the bright new skates in it and laid Norse’s 
crutches beside them, and helped the lame boy 
down the bank to the pond. And, with his 
arm around his friénd’s shoulders, little Norse 
walked over the ice for the first time in his 
life; and Jack found fun and excitement in 
guiding the lame boy in and out among the 
skaters, and dodging the hockey sticks; and 
Norse’s shrieks of exciting laughter perhaps 
repaid him for his unselfishness. 

When they grew tired, Jack realized that it 
was growing dark, and that the afternoon had 
gone and his skates had been untried. He 
helped Norse up the bank, and there he found 
his father waiting for him. It had grown 
dark, and his father had come forhim. Jack 
hoped he would not be angry. 

“T did not mean to stay so late, sir,” he said, 
handing Norse the crutches carefully; but his 
father smiled and said it was all right. He 
was holding his son’s little gray jacket and new 
skates tenderly in his hand, and in his heart 
he was thanking God for having given him such 
a son. 


It is a little stream which flows sojtly, but 
freshens everything along its course. 


Mme. SwWETCHINE. 
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A BAKER’S DOZEN. 


BY FRANK E. CHANNON. 


LD Baas (Boss) Volckert Jan Pietersen 

Van Amsterdam sat on the doorstep 

of his shop, smoking his evening pipe. 

He was at peace with the world. A savory 
odor was wafted to him from the rear of his 
little bakery,—an odor of mince pies and cookies. 

It was the last night of the year 1654, and the 
dying year had been very kind to the old Dutch- 
man,—kinder, in fact, than any of its prede- 
cessors, and they had not been wanting in con- 
sideration. His sales had been exceptionally 
brisk that day; and, as he counted his present 
gains, his covetous thoughts mortgaged the 
morrow, and he began calculating his profits, 
when the knikerbakkers would send for their 
usual large supply of olie-koets. 

He removed his long churchwarden pipe 
from his mouth and blew a great cloud of 
blue smoke into the air, while his crafty old 
features lighted up with pleasure in anticipa- 
tion of the coming profits. 

He was suddenly awakened from his twilight 
dreams by the loud, strident tones of an ugly 
old woman, who cried out to him: 

“Give me a dozen New Year cookies!”’ 

“Vell, den, you needn’t sbeak so loud: I 
aind teaf, den,” retorted the baker, with some 
show of anger, for the shrill tones of the would-be 
customer had rudely disturbed his pleasurable 
anticipations. He arose from the door-step 
somewhat sullenly, and entered his shop, the 


old woman following close at his heels. Reach- 
ing over the well-worn wooden counter, he 
carefully counted out twelve cookies, and was 
about to place them in the customer’s: basket, 
when she stopped him with an angry exclama- 
tion: 

“A dozen!” she screamed. 
dozen! Here are only twelve.” 

“Vell, den, dwalf iss a dozen,” stoutly main- 
tained the baker. 

“One more! I want a dozen!” still shouted 
the old hag. 

“Vell, den, if you vant anodder, go to de 
duyvil and get it!” roared the Dutchman, 
losing all patience; and, throwing the twelve 
cookies back on the counter, he pointed to the 
door. 

Without another word, the old woman turned 
on her heels and left the shop, while the baker 
carefully counted the rejected confections again 
and again, to make sure he had made no mistake, 
or that the departed customer had not stolen 
one. 5 

No, there were just twelve, and twelve cer- 
tainly madeadozen. She had asked for a dozen. 
What did she want, then? Why did she de- 
mand one more? The miserly old Dutchman 
shook his head, and went back to his seat 
on the door-step. The problem was too much 
for him. 

“She iss crazy,’’ he muttered to himself. 

From that evening Volckert’s good fortune 
seemed to have deserted him. All his efforts 
now ended in failure. A new baker, who made 
better and lighter confections, started in busi- 
ness close to his shop, and his customers began 
to flock to the new-comer. His hands appeared 
to lose their cunning, and his trade commenced 
to fall away. Then his wife fell sick, and, 
when she recovered from her malady, it left 
her totally deaf. His children were stricken one 
after another, and, although they mended, still 
they never seemed like the same light-hearted 
youngsters they were before. Volckert him- 
self became very despondent, and wondered 
when, if ever, the bottom of his misfortunes 
was to be reached. 

Three times during his misfortunes did the 
old woman visit the bakery, and each time she 
asked for one dozen of his confections, always 
contending that thirteen made a dozen, and 
always being sent away in wrath by the old 
Dutchman, who throughout all his misfortunes 
never lost his miserly and close habits, never 
giving anything without he received something 
in return. 

At last, in despair, as he watched his fortune 
dwindling, he called on the patron saint of the 
Dutch feasts, Saint Nicolaus, to help and advise 
him. It was the first time he had ever called 
on any saint. Heretofore he had always con- 
sidered himself fully capable of handling his own 
affairs without the aid of any one, saint or 
man. Almost immediately his appeal was 
answered, and Saint Nicolaus stood before him 
in the dingy little shop. Then the nearly 
distracted baker told the good saint all his 
troubles, receiving in reply some very good 
advice. ‘ 

“Be generous,” commanded Saint Nicolaus. 
“Be generous with thy fellow-man. Give to 
the poor, help the needy. Live not for thyself, 
but rather for others. This do and great shall 
be thy reward hereafter.”? And with the last 
word he vanished. 

In his stead stood the old woman. 

‘Give me a dozen cookies,”’ she demanded. 

The baker hesitated a moment, and then 
handed her out thirteen, with a curt, ‘Here 
iss thy dozen, den.” ; 

“The spell is. broken!” cried the old hag; 
“but henceforth a dozen is thirteen!” 


“Give me a 


” 


Then she took from the counter a gingerbread 
effigy of Saint Nicolaus, and made the astonished 
Dutchman promise that in the future he would 
be more generous, that he would give truer 
weight and better measure. This he swore 
to do over the effigy of his patron saint, Saint 
Nicolaus. And so, until the thirteen States 
arose from out the ruin of the colonies,—until 
the shrewd Yankees restored the original 
measure,—thirteen made a “Baker’s Dozen.” 


Keep cool; anger ts not argument. 
WEBSTER, 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


ANOTHER page, filled up, we close 
Of Life’s mysterious, solemn book, 

And, ere to join the past it goes, 
Cast over it an anxious look. 


What we each day have written there 
Now stands unchangeable as fate, 
And every line, or dark or fair, 
The coming judgment must await. 


Alas! as we the page review, 
How many careless blots appear, 
How little that is good and true! 
How much to cause us shame and fear, 


Ah! would that we had better known 
The worth of every fleeting day, 

And made that treasure all our own 
Which at our feet they came to lay. 


Another year! Perchance our last! 
O Father, make us truly wise, 
That so the coming days, when past, 
May not call forth sad tears and sighs. 
Christian Lije. 
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HILMA SUE AND HER CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY LEONORA BECK ELLIS. 
Part III. 


LL their bedding was first done up in 
two compact rolls, which she carefully 
stowed in the boat. Next, she packed 

all their best clothing and few valuables into 
a small trunk, adding half a dozen pieces of 
china and a quaint teapot brought from Nor- 
way. With Karl’s help she got the trunk into 
the boat. 

By this time the water had covered the floor 
several inches deep. She set little Olga on the 
table, bidding Karl remain beside her, keeping 
her quieted. She herself turned away, to do 
the hardest task of all—stripping the precious 
tree of its treasures. 

She shut the door of the little shed room 
behind her, and, with streaming eyes, took off 
the articles, every one of which held a sort of 
sacredness for her. She cut down the presents 
quickly, unfastened the candles, unclasped 
the bright decorations, laying all carefully 
into a stout Norwegian basket, this also to be 
placed last in the boat. To leave the tree itself 
was hard, but it must be done. She knew 
it would cumber the boat. 

The children should be taken out now with 
all haste, for she realized that the danger was 
every moment becoming more serious. She 
was now wading ankle-deep in the main- 
room, and there was an ominous sway and give 
to the little house at each harder gust of wind . 
or beat of billow. : 

She lifted Olga to her arms. 

“Warl, lad, take your place at the tiller, and 
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- never let go,’’ she said, in a voice of stern 
~ command. 


“Baby, she must sit on the boat- 
bottom, and hold so tight between your knees! 
Myself, I'll cast off, then keep her headed for 
the Point. We'll make it yet; but the house,— 
it is going!’’ 

Make it they did, though one could scarcely 
have told how. It was an heroic task to keep 
the little craft clear of obstructions, headed in 
for the Point and out of the mad trough-wash 
of the waves. 

But Hilma Sue came of a hardy race of Nor- 
wegian sailors, strong of sinew and stout of 
courage. She never thought of yielding to 
disaster or death while there remained one 
fighting chance. Her endurance, like her 
faith, was of good fibre, and these multiplied 
her strength a hundred-fold. 

Again and again the little craft swayed and 
swerved, leaped high, plunged low; but Hilma 
Sue bent hard on her poling oar, an unspoken 
prayer in her heart. She strained and tugged, 
never losing her head, but making every effort 
count. At last the dauntless little boat, with 
its lantern at the bow swinging and swaying, 
rode straight up to the Grays’ piazza. 

Baby Olga was clasped to Mrs. Gray’s breast, 
then put down to make place for Hilma Sue. 

“You brave, brave child! How I have 
suffered for you! But the launch could not 
ride it and reach you!” 

“Mine fadder?”’ questioned the Norse girl, 
her anxious gaze reading Mr. Gray’s face. 

“Safe at Halden’s, I feel sure, my child, and 
will come sailing gallantly in when the blow 
is over, as it doubtless will be before morning. 
In fact, it has about spent its force now, and 
the tide will soon turn out. Doubtless, Lief’s 
anxiety for you three is his worst hurt. But he 
knows what a heroic little girl he left behind 
him, and she must have sought safety for herself 
and the others before the shack went.” 

“Myself, I saw it swing and topple,” 
Karl, then shut his eyes tight. 

“We'll help Lief rebuild it: everybody will 
help,” said Mr. Gray, kindly patting Karl’s 
shoulder. ‘We'll build it higher up on the 
island, and stancher-braced.” 

“Qh, your surprise, Hilma Sue! Your tree?” 
Mrs. Gray asked it with a little catch in her 
voice. 

The girl pointed to the big basket, which 
some one had lifted to the verandah. 

“All there but the tree. Can another one 
be?” 


cried 


Hilma Sue had her Christmas tree after 
all,—a beautiful little tree that Mr. Gray himself 


went out and found early the next morning. 


It was lighted up on Christmas night instead 
of Christmas Eve, and not in the island shack, 
but in the tiny cottage back of the Grays’, 
where the Hardaker household was temporarily 
established. 

A very thankful fisherman had come sailing 
in, with his little lad, a few hours before; and 
the pleasure and surprise of the Christmas 
tree added a final touch to his gratitude and joy. 

Hilma Sue was right. It followed from the 
“Surprise” that her father was never again to 
be so sad, nor would Sunday any more be like 
other days to them. 

Lief Hardaker is to-day one of the best workers 
in the big Sunday School at Gray’s Point, always 
bringing his bright-faced children, besides 
sending them several months out of each year 
to the day school. Moreover, he has recently 
founded the Fishermen’s League, an organiza- 
tion which, as every one in this section knows, 


is carrying its good influences into many scores 


of scattered homes up and down this long 
neglected coast region. 

“Tt all came from a little Norse girl’s Christ- 
mas tree,” Mrs. Gray invariably concludes, 
when she points out to her friends from a dis- 
tance the fine work this league is accomplish- 
ing. 

Tun Ep. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Girts for the good New Year!— 
Unto your enemy 

Give pardon full and free, 
Whate’er his faults may be. 


Unto your faithful friend 

Give trust both kind and clear, 
In all his hope or fear 

A sympathy sincere. 


To your opponent give 

_ The tolerance that is right, 
The fair and honest fight 
That fears not all men’s sight. 


To your own heart and life 
Give self-respecting care, 
And let it breathe the air 

Of love and truth and prayer. 


Unto your Maker give 

A sweet submissive will 

That through both good and ill 
Loves on, and trusts Him still. 


Sunday-School Chronicle. 
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SNOWBALL. 


BY IDA KENNISTON. 


NOWBALL was a kitten,—not a fat little 
white kitten, playing in a nice country 
barn, or very much at home in a farm- 

house kitchen, or hugged and petted by children. 
Snowball was as black as ink, with not a white 
hair on him. His first home was in an old 
packing-box in a cellar down in the business 
district of a big city. 

One day the little kitten, when his mother 
was away, thought it would be interesting to 
see for himself what was in the big world of 
sunshine outside. But all the wee kittie 
found was noisy, crowded streets, with heavy 
teams rumbling by, and men and boys hurry- 
ing on their way. And of course it was not 
long before kittiekins was lost and could not 
find his way back to his mother or to the nice 

warm bed in the old packing-box. 

Then Joe found him,—big Joe, who had a 
tender heart for all small, weak creatures. 
The shivering, hungry kitten found himself 
swooped up by a big, warm hand, and cuddled 
close to Joe’s warm heart, Joe worked in a 
factory near by, and there he took his new 
treasure. The kitten was given a warm corner, 
a bunch of cotton-waste for a bed, and a saucer 
of warm milk. 

That was how Snowball found a home. Be- 
cause he was so very black, the men, in fun, 
named him Snowball. He soon grew fat, and 
was as jolly and full of fun as a kitten need be. 
The men in the factory all came to know and 
like him, and he was at home in every part. of 
the building, from the basement to the office. 

At the rear of the building was a freight 
elevator that was used to raise heavy goods to 


the different floors. Snowball learned that by 
using this elevator he could save himself much 
work of stair-climbing. He could go and sit 
by the elevator, and wait until one of the men 
had loaded it, and then he would gravely step 
on and make the trip with the man. 

There were mice in the old building, and 
Snowball had many an exciting chase for them 
at night. Before he had been there a year 
hardly a mouse dared show so much as a whisker 
outside of his hole. 

Snowball never forgot that Big Joe was his 
first friend, It was Joe, too, who brought him 
his first taste of real country catnip. How 
Snowball did love catnip! He would sniff at 
it in delight, nibble it, roll over and over upon 
it, and seem hardly able to contain himself for 
joy. 

When Snowball was nearly four years old 
(and it really seemed by that time as if he be- 
lieved that he owned the big factory), there 
came an unusually hot summer. Men sweltered 
and suffered in the hot city streets. Horses 
dropped exhausted with the heat. Even 
Snowball’s jolly spirits flagged. He grew thin 
and seemed to take little interest in his old 
friends. 

So one hot August evening Joe took Snow- 
ball with him on a short railroad journey and 
left him at a pleasant farm-house in the coun- 
try, where Joe’s father and mother lived. 
They all thought the cat would enjoy a vaca- 
tion in the country air. 

Snowball had plenty of nice creamy milk 
and lots of good things to eat. He had the 
freedom of a big barn and all out-of-doors to 
run about in. Surely he should have been a 
happy cat. 

But he wasn’t happy! He seemed frightened 
at the big, open world around him; he could 
not understand the strange things he saw. 
Hens, chickens, cows,—he had never seen such 
queer creatures before. 

The third day he went off in a dark hole under 
the barn. There he sat and sulked. Per- 
haps he was trying to puzzle out some way 
to find his old home in the dear, noisy city 
again. 

The next morning Snowball had disappeared. 
Just how far he went‘in search of his old home, 
or what adventures he met with no one knew, 
and Snowball never told; but he was not able 
to find the city, and three days later he showed 
up at the barn door, just as the shining pails 
of warm, frothy milk were being carried to the 
house to be strained. He was a very hungry 
cat indeed, and he had more than one saucer 
of milk before he was satisfied. 

After that, Snowball stayed around the barn 
and the farm-house, but he was a very lonesome, 
unhappy cat. When, on Saturday night, Joe 
came up to stay over Sunday, Snowball nearly 
went wild with delight, and would hardly let 
Joe out of his sight for an instant. 

Joe and the men at the factory had mie 
Snowball, too, and, though Joe would have 
been glad to leave the cat at the farm if he 
were really better off, it seemed plain that 
Snowball did not want to stay. 

So on Monday morning the black cat went 
back with Joe. And, when he found himself 
again in the dear, crowded factory, with all the 
city din about him, fhen Snowball was happy. 
He rubbed joyfully against Joe’s legs, and purred 
like a little purr-machine in blissful content. 
The country might be all right for country cats, 
but Snowball loved the city. 


Intellect is the soul of man, the only immortal 
part of him. CARLYLE, 
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(See Poem.) 
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WAITING FOR DADDY DEAR. 


BY ISABEL STUART MILLER, 


Swrvaine on the garden gate, 
Teddy and I, 
Waiting till daddy dear comes 
Home, by and by. 
I look down the road for him, 
And see it run, 
Long and white and smooth and bright, 
Into the sun. 


When it drops behind the hills 
All gold and red, 

Then I know ’tis time for him, 
And so does Ted. 

In the sky the moon shows bright, 
And one big star. 

Soon I see my daddy dear 
Ever so far. 


While the gold and red glow bright, 
O’er all the hills, 

And the meadow-lark the world 
With music fills, 

And the silver moon and star 
Whisper of night, 

Oh, then we meet our daddy 
And hug him tight! 

For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRANGE CATCH. 


BY R, B. B, 


NE day Laura and Maude were playing 
out on the piazza, and haying a very 
good time with their dolls, dressing 

them up in their finest array and making them 
go calling upon one another, just as they had 
seen their mammas do, And some very bright- 
colored wraps and charming gowns these little 
visitors wore, too,—blue and pink and yellow 
and lavender, and, in fact, about all the colors 
of the rainbow. How imposing they looked 
in their gay attire! And what fun it all was! 
Now one Christmas Maude had received, as 
a gift, a very pretty little chain to wear about 
her neck. It was made of fine gold, and was _ 
quite costly, and of course its little owner was 


very proud of it and prized it highly. And 
now the thought came to her that she would 
run and get it and clasp it about her doll’s 
neck, dressed, as she was, in her very best. 
And so she did, while Laura clapped her hands 
with delight at the pretty sight. 

But, as Maude was removing the chain soon 
after, in some manner it slipped out of her hands 
and fell to the floor, in such a position as to 
drop right into one of the cracks between the 
boards. Like a slender, golden snake, gliding 
into a cleft in the rocks, it wound quickly down 
between the boards and disappeared from sight. 

Of course Maude’s heart was well-nigh broken 
at this sudden loss, and amid tears and sobs 
papa was called upon to lend his aid in Te 
covering it again. ‘‘Never mind, don’t cry,” 
he said, comfortingly. “T guess we can manage 
to get it back again some way. Let me see, 
now, what can be done.” 

So saying, he went all around the piazza, 
looking for a possible opening; but it proved 
to be all tightly boarded up and walled in, and 
not one could he find. ‘Hm! I guess we will 
have to take up one of the boards of the floor!”’ 
he added at length; and going into the house, 
and bringing out a hammer and a chisel, began 
prying away at one of the tightly fastened 
boards. At last the nails which held it firmly 
gave way, and he raised it up and peered down 
into the opening. But all was black darkness 
beneath, and he could see nothing. Then he 
knelt, and reached down through the gap in 
the floor, but his arm was not long enough to 
touch bottom. 

“Well, well!’ papa now exclaimed in dismay. 
“T believe we will have to remove another board 
and get a lantern and lower it into the hole, 
in order to be able to see anything. Come and 
help me find the lantern.” And the three went 
into the house to begin their search. 

Now it so happened that Charlie and ‘Tom 
were going fishing that day, and, with plans 
all made and tackle ready, were only waiting 
for Ned to come down the road and join them. 
And, while they were waiting, they came out 
to sit on the piazza. 

“Hello!”? exclaimed Charlie, as they did so. 
“What does this mean? Here’s a board gone 
out%of the piazza floor. What do you suppose 
can be going on?” 


“T don’t know,” was Tom’s reply; “but, say, 
I'll tell you how we can have some fun! Let’s 
drop our lines into the hole, and play we were 
fishing through the ice.’ 

Soon the two lines were unwound and lowered 
into the opening, and the two young fishermen 
were playing them in and out. “I’ve got a 
bite!”’ first one would exclaim, and then the 
other, quickly drawing his line up out of the 
hole. Presently Tom drew out his line thus, 
to find that he had actually caught something; 
for, sure enough, a long, slender, shining object 
was dangling from his hook. 

“A chain! A gold chain!’”’ both boys cried 
in a breath, with exclamations of wonder and 
surprise that quickly brought papa and the 
girls running out to see what had happened. 

“My necklace! My dear little necklace!” 
cried Maude, laughing and erying at the same 
time, as she clasped it in her hands, overjoyed 
at the safe recovery of her precious gift, while 
papa’s face wore a broad smile and a look of 
great relief; for he had begun to fear that the 
recovery of the chain might not prove to be 
so easy after all. 

“Pretty good fishing in “that hole, I say,” 
remarked Charlie, at length. 

“So there is, that’s a fact,” admitted papa 
with a laugh; but he, nevertheless, proceeded to 
close it up by nailing the board securely down 
again, asit was. , 

And that is how the boys made a very strange 
catch ‘fishing through the ice,” and how Maude 
recovered her lost necklace! 


Opposition strengthens the manly will. 
AucorT. 
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THE TWO WHO BECKON. 
A New Year's Allegory. 
BY “Aere 


T was the New. Year. 

Near the Highway of Life sat a man 
lingering by the roadside and idly wait- 
ing,—waiting for he knew not what. 

But, behold, as the man sat there, there ap- 
peared at opposite ends of the Highway two 
figures, each of which approached and began 
to attract his attention. 

The one came forward with a merry song 
upon her lips, and, as she drew near and bowed 
and smiled and beckoned, the man saw that she 
was wondrous fair. 

The other, whose habiliments were plain 
and whose face was sober and stern, drew 
nearer also; but there was no song upon her 
lips, and, though she beckoned, her manner was 
far from alluring. 

“Ah,” thought the man, looking at the fair 
one, “here is a veritable goddess who will lead 
me to a year of happiness!” 

But, even as he arose, the eyes of the other 
were turned upon him, and, though her lips ~ 
moved not, she seemed to be addressing him. 

“Pause ye! Pause ye! Be not hasty! 
Look into the depths of thine heart!” 

And the man was torn with great misgiyv- 
ings,.far he knew not what to do. Beauty and 
Youth beckoned to him on one side, and on the 
other stood an outwardly unattractive person- 
age whose power was, nevertheless, a great and 
potent reality. Which one should he follow? 

For a long time he was undecided; but, after 
earnest prayer, in which God’s light was given - 
him, he brushed by the beauteous goddess and 
grasped the hand of her plain companion. For 
what reason he did so he could not tell. He 
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: him, and waved her jewelled hands. 
\ to wonder if he had made a mistake, if he had 
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_ only knew that he had distinctly heard the “still 


small voice,” and obeyed its mandates. 

On and on along the Highway of Life he fol- 
lowed his sombre-hued leader. Now and then 
he looked back at the fair one who still called to 
He began 


taken up with a false guide. For a long, long 
distance the road was hard and hill-capped, but 
by and by it brought them to the Groves of 


_ Joy and the Plains of Peace. 


With strengthened vision the man looked 
back to the fair siren whom he had ignored. 
But, lo! she was fair no longer. She had fol- 
lowed as far as she dared, and now she stood 
among her victims,—a terrible, revolting figure 
in viper-covered garments. 

“What is the name of this one who has so 
changed?”’ asked the man of his guide. 

“Her name is Temptation!’’ was the answer. 

And, behold! as the guide spoke, her lines 
of plainness vanished, and she stood before 
him a transformed creature, pure and divinely 
fair. 

“And what is thy dear name?’ asked the 
man, as he bowed at her feet. 

And the answer quickly came in joyful tones, 


“My name is Duty!” 


THE ROAD THAT LEADS TO SPRING. 


‘BY PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN. 


TxHeERE lies a Path beneath the snow, 
A Path that leads to spring, 

That bloom and bee and brooklet know, 
And all the birds that sing. 


And little fairy people pass 
Along its shining way; 

Beneath the snow, above the grass, 
All winter there they play. 


And, when a little child is kind, 
And runs with willing feet, 

The fairies every footprint find, 
And plant with blossoms sweet. 


He may not know the Road to spring 
That eager children seek; 

He may not know, when bluebirds sing, 
The secret they would speak. 


But, when at last shall melt the snow, 
And fairy folk are gone, 
By blossoms he has made to grow, 
The Path shall lead him on. 
Kindergarten Review. 


DON’T TURN BACK. 


OST lives are filled with half-finished 
tasks which were begun with enthusi- 
asm, but which have been dropped 

because the enthusiastic beginners did not have 
enough grit to carry them to a conclusion. It 
does not take much ability to begin a thing, 
and we cannot estimate a man by the number 
of things he commences. The test of character 
is ina man’s ability to persist in what he under- 
takes until he adds the finishing stroke. The 
ability to hold on is one of the rarest of human 
virtues. Look out for the period in your life 
when you are tempted to turn back! ‘There 
is the danger point, the decisive period. All 
the great things of history have been accom- 
plished after the great majority of men would 
have turned back. 


The mighty hope that makes us men. 
LonareLiow. 
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CARMEL MISSION, NEAR MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
(See Article.) 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 
BY HELEN PREBLE ALDRICH. 


Part I. 


O the inhabitants of California there is 
no land which compares with the ‘“Sun- 
set Land.” The sunshine is more 

brilliant, the flowers more beautiful, and above 

all there is a sense of freedom which draws within 
its thrall even the most reluctant. 

So in early days the Spanish people were 
quick to see the advantage of planting in this 
fertile country smaller churches, which should 
do their part for the one big church. 

The Conquest of Mexico in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century opened to the Spanish 
people a vast vision of boundless possessions 
along the Pacific Coast. ‘Thus the missions came 
into being, for the Californias were adjacent 
to Mexico and of alluring wealth in minerals, 
climate, and soil. 

In 1767 King Charles III. of Spain organized 
an expedition to sail to Mexico and proceed 
from there to California, where missions for the 
conversion of the Indians were to be built. 

In Lower California the Jesuits labored for 
eighty years with much greater results than 
in other regions. They sowed the seeds of a 
harvest which is being reaped by the church 
to-day. The Franciscans carried on the work 
of the Jesuits. Under the direction of Padre 
Junipero Serra, the president and_ spiritual 
father of the proposed missions, they entered 
the abandoned regions in 1767, where, in less 
than two generations, they did much to redeem 
the souls of wild men and wrought out a mar- 
vellous and unique civilization, benevolent and 
elevating. 

Junipero Serra was born at Petra in the 
Island of Majorea, Nov. 29, 1713. He be- 
came a broad and’ finished scholar and was 
a wonderfully brilliant orator, In his youth 
he developed a desire to go among the Indians, 
and his whole life was spent among the poor and 
lowly, when he might have held high places 
in Europe. 

Saint Francis founded the Society of the Fran- 


ciscans in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Their object was to shun wealth, ease, 
and luxury, and give all their energies to the 
work they had undertaken. Even their garb 
was plain and humble, for they were pledged 
to perpetual poverty that they might not be 
diverted from their holy mission by earthly 
pleasures. 

On Aug. 28, 1749, Junipero Serra sailed from 
Cadiz with a select band from the convent in 
Palma. On December 7 he arrived at Vera 
Cruz and on New Year’s Day, 1750, he entered 
the Apostolic College of San Fernando, in the 
City of Mexico, which became the headquarters 
of the new missions. 

In 1767 Serra took-command of the mission 
work in California, When he was fifty-four years 
old he began there the greatest work of his life. 

The first mission was founded at San Diego 
in 1769, and José de Galvez, a man of great 
energy and ability, was the practical head of 
this first missionary expedition, and, with the 
help of Junipero Serra, controlled the missions 
in Upper and Lower California. 

When land and ship expeditions arrived at 
San Diego, a great colonizing scheme was en- 
countered. The men were in bad condition 
from poor food and water; the Indians had 
turned from friendliness to hostility and thiey- 
ing. But the zeal of the padres was irresist- 
ible. On July 16 the cross was erected in a 
temporary shelter of branches and reeds, in 
the presence of soldiers and sailors, mass was 
celebrated by Serra, and the bell was rung 
from the branch of a tree. The standard of 
royalty was planted and given to the winds, 
and firearms were discharged for want of music. 
The land was claimed for God and the King 
of Spain, while the poor, dazed Indian stood 
by, seeing his hunting grounds and personal 
liberty taken from him without consent or 
compensation. 

About the middle of August the Indians made 
an attack on Serra and his assistants, Their 
wounded, however, they brought to the mission 
to be eared for, and were won over to peace- 
ableness by the kindness of Serra. 

In October, 1775, the wild Indians from the 
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mountains east of the mission, numbering one 
thousand or more, attacked the settlement, 
burned buildings, robbed the church, and mur- 
dered Father Jayme. Again the kindness of 
Serra prevailed against the spirit of hatred, 
and he rebuilt the mission. The new buildings 
were dedicated in 1777, but were not wholly 
completed for a series of years. This establish- 
ment. became, next to San Luis Rey, the lead- 
ing mission. The old palms, one hundred and 
thirty-six years old, still stand near the adobe 
walled buildings which are four feet thick at’ the 
foundation. All that remains of this mission, 
after a lapse of over seventy years, from the 
time when its wealth and glory were lost, is 
a small school for the education of Indian chil- 
dren conducted by a loyal representative of the 
old padres, who is living in poverty, faithful 
to duty and reverent toward the past. 

On June 3, 1770, the second mission, according 
to Serra, was planned. This was San Carlos 
Borremo, founded at Monterey. Serra was 
present and celebrated mass, at the conclusion 
of which Governor Portola proclaimed possession 
of the Bay of Monterey in the names of God 
and the King of Spain. 

The chime of bells was ever an important 
feature with the padres in the founding and 
life of a mission, These bells were brought 
from Spain and were made of the best Castilian 
metal and workmanship. Their tones called 
the Indians to assemble at the mission, and 
marked the hours for labor. 

San Carlos was the home mission of Serra. 
For seventeen years he labored among the 
missions, founding, advising, and encouraging; 
and, when he at last returned, worn out with 
advancing years and care, he came but to die, 
and he was buried with honors at San Carlos. 

From 1845 to 1882 San Carlos was an un- 
tenanted ruin. Two years later the mission was 
rededicated. Both of the church buildings, 
the one in Monterey and the one on the site 
of the old mission in the Carmelo Valley, rep- 
resent the finest type of mission architecture. 


DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Tutt knee deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily. 
He lieth still; he doth not move: 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend and a true, true love, 
And the old year will take them away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us. 
How hard he breathes! Over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 
The cricket chirps; the light burns low: 
Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 
Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


HE thing to seek is not the good time, 
but the spirit which can make good 
times out of common time—the spirit 

of good cheer—the spirit of good cheer that 
is the spring in the hills whence laughter runs. 


Wiiiiam C, GANNE?T. 
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HOW LITTLE HEPZIBAH WENT TO 
CHURCH. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


‘7 T’S a freezing cold morning, but the sun 
is as bright as a brand-new button, and, 
though there’s plenty of snow, there are 

no drifts to break through. John is yoking the 

oxen, and he will have them up to the door time 
you and Hepsy are ready, mother. We do 
not want to be late.” And Deacon Parmenus 

Watson, stamping his feet and threshing his 

hands, came into the great kitchen where his 

wife was putting up their Sunday lunch. 

“Yes, father, we are almost’ ready,” said 
quiet Mrs. Watson, who was already dressed 
in her best ‘go-to-meeting”’ calico, and had a 
big quilted sage-green hood on her head. 
“Hepsy’s got the foot-stoves filled, and she 
will be down in a minute.” 

“You'll need a lot of wraps, for the air cuts 
like a knife; but the wind will be to our backs. 
Hello, here’s Hepsy, pretty as a hollyhock.” 
And, then remembering that vanity must not 
be engendered in his child, the deacon suddenly 
changed his tone to one of grave admonition, 
“Be not puffed up with vain things; surely 
the Lord loveth a meek and a contrite spirit.’”’ 

Little Hepzibah Watson was certainly a 
pretty picture as she stood there in the old, 
homely kitchen, arrayed in her warm woollen 
dress, red hood and mittens, and a blue cloak, 
made over from an old one of her mother’s; 
but I do not think there was any pride in her 
heart. She was only a girl of eleven, and had 
been accustomed to going to church all her 
life. She was pretty without being conscious 
of. it, and even the knowledge would not have 
made her vain. 

She lived far back in New Hampshire, more 
than a hundred years ago, and manners were 
very primitive. The town was not very thickly 
settled, the ‘‘Corner,’’ where the church stood, 
being the only hamlet, and that not numbering 
a dozen houses. Everybody went to church 
in those days. Nobody thought of staying 
at home; and, whatever the weather, in summer 
or in winter, Sunday saw a stream of worshipers 
thronging over the hills and through the valleys 
to the house of God. Deacon Watson lived 
more than three miles from the sanctuary, 
but he was a constant attendant. Hepsy 
could not remember staying away from church 
a Sunday in her life. 

John’s cheery voice was heard at the door, 
and there stood the great seven foot oxen yoked 
to’a sled. The sled had stakes, and there was 
a board ,bottom, and this was well carpeted 
with straw, and several” high-backed chairs 
were placed in it, a rope going around the tops of 
the stakes for a railing. The deacon and John 
were, well wrapped ‘in ‘their great coats and 
mittens and fur caps. ;Hepsy and her mother 
each took a foot-stovejand were helped to their 
seats on the sled. Did you ever see a foot-stove? 


They were little sheet-iron boxes with small, 


holes in the cover, set into square wooden frames 
fitted with handles, like the bail of a water pail. 
These stoves were filled with live coals, which 
would usually retain their heat till the noon 
recess, when a new supply would be put in 
from some good neighbor’s fireplace. 

It was a long, slow ride down over the hills 
to the meeting-house at the “Corner,” and the 
deacon stopped his team several times to take 
on a number of poorer neighbors who were 
struggling along on foot. But they arrived 
at the church in time. What a strange build- 
ing for a meeting-house it would have seemed 
to us,—that great barnlike structure, standing 


under the leafless trees in the middle of the 
little cemetery. It had no steeple, no porch 
with wide steps inviting entrance, no high, 
large windows, —nothing at all like our churches 
of to-day. 

But Hepsy did not think of its being queer 
at all. Only she shivered at the thought of 
listening to Parson Kelley’s long sermon with 
only her little foot-stove to keep her warm, for 
there was neither stove nor furnace in the great 
building. The men kept warm as best they 
might. The women sat on the high-backed 
seats, with their feet on the little boxes of coals, 
and tried to be comfortable. 

Hepzibah’s church was as funny inside as 
out. The whole building was open to the 
ridgepole. Only a square place back of the 
pulpit was even plastered. On three sides 
were galleries, which were reached by stairs 
at the right and left of the entrance. The 
pulpit was of the plainest style, and built so 
high that Hepsy’s neck ached as she looked 
up at the minister. The pews were square, 
like small sheep-pens, with reversible seats. 
When the congregation rose, the seats were 
all turned up: when they resumed their sitting, 
the whole were let down with a tremendous 
clatter. 

As Hepzibah walked into the church, her 
head in its little red hood just came up to the 
top of the pews. She and her mother and John 
were ushered into one of those square pews, 
where she sat down in the corner. Her bench 
was so high that she had to stretch down to 
keep her feet anywhere near the warm foot- 
stove. 

Being one of the deacons, her father had a 
seat directly under the pulpit and facing the 
congregation, and there he sat with the other 
deacon all through the service. It was a dreary, 
long time, Hepsy thought. And indeed 
sermons were lengthy affairs in those days, 
the preacher very often getting to the “twenty- 
fourthly” before he closed. Oh, how tired 
and cold she was before the sermon ended! 
She closed her eyes, and tried to think of the 
hot Sundays in June and July, when the swal- 
lows, which had nests under the eaves, used to 
fly all about in meeting time, and she almost 
imagined she could hear the flip of their wings, 
when suddenly she felt a soft, brushlike object . 
crawling over her face. 

Poor Hepsy looked up frightened, to see one 
of the tithing-men standing over her. He had 
thought she was asleep, and had drawn the 
fox-tail at-one end of his wand of office across 
her face to awaken her. She did not dare to 
close her eyes again, and so she sat and looked 
up at the sounding board over the minister’s 
head till her neck ached as if it would bfeak. 

She could not help feeling glad when the long 
sermon came to an end, and old Dr: Walker 
tuned his bass viol, and they all stood up as 
they sung the doxology. Then they all stood 
in their places till Parson Kelley came down — 
and walked out, bowing right and left to all 
the congregation. 

After this the worshipers themselves dis- 
persed, the larger number going into the neigh- 
boring houses to eat their lunch by a warm 
fire and to replenish the coals in their foot- 
stoves. The afternoon service was very much 
like the morning, and little Hepzibah was a 
poor, tired girl enough when they got home at 
last just as the winter sun was going down in 
the west. I dare say, however, that she relished 
the supper of bean porridge and johnny cake 
that her mother set out that night for the hungry 
household. How do you think you would have . 
enjoyed going to church as Hepzibah did? 
And don’t you think the little girl of a hundred 
years ago would be surprised to go into one 
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__ of our churches of to-day? With our modern 


comforts and elegances, it ought to be a pleasure 


_ for our young folks to attend church, and I am 


2) 
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quite sure little Hepzibah would find it a de- 
lightful thing. 


HYMN FOR NEW YEAR, 


On New Year’s morn this prayer I said: 
“My Father, lead me on, 

And help me, as my daily bread, 
To say, ‘Thy will be done.’ 


“The way is Thine, O God, not mine, 
And Thine, not mine, the goal; 
And Thine is every way divine 
That shines upon the soul. 


“Thine, too, the night, with darkened sky, 
And tempest’s blast and roar. 

Give me the childlike heart and eye 
To trust Thee and adore. 


“And let Thy rainbow bend above 
The shadows and the tears, 

That I may see the eternal love 
Through all the circling years.” 


WILLIAM STEPHENS. 


Knowledge, like religion, must be ‘“ experienced,” 
in order to be known. WHIPPLE. 


_ children. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MIDGE. 


BY ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL. 


IDGE stood in front of the big store 
M’ window. It was such a big store 
-,and such a pretty window! Midge 
stopped every day to look at it as she went 
-home from school. All scattered around among 
the shiny stars and bells were the loveliest 
dollies and beds, tea-sets, books with pictures, 
strings and strings of blue and gold beads,—oh, 
just everything! There was a great big Christ- 
mas-tree in one corner and Santa himself. 
Just imagine, Santa Claus all ready to go 
down the red chimney in the other! It was 
a whole week yet before Christmas. Midge 
was going to look every day. 

“There’s Midge looking in that window 
again,” laughed Susie Dale as she skipped 
,along in her pretty new furs. “Just think, 
Minnie, she told me yesterday she was going 


_ to have a whole quarter to spend.” 


Minnie stopped short. ‘‘Susie Dale!” she 
cried. “You don’t mean twenty-five cents 
to spend for Christmas?” 

Susie laughed and tossed her curls. ‘Yes, 
she’s awful poor, isn’t she? I’m going to have 
five dollars. Come on, Minnie, don’t stand 
still in the middle of the street.” 

They brushed by Midge, who still stood in 
front of the window, her little hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of her short red cloak. 
She, too, was thinking of the twenty-five cents, 
There was 
mother and father and Benjy, Lou, and wee 
Polly Pat,—that made just five cents for each 
one. Midge had divided it all up. It was so 
hard to decide when you could get so many 
things for five cents. No wonder* Midge had 
to look long and hard with her great shiny 
eyes as she tapped her thin little toes to keep 
them‘warm while she planned. 

That night, when the rich little girls and the 


poor littlefgirls were all asleep in their big 
houses and their little houses, the Christmas 
fairies were planning their part of Christmas 
in their own tiny palace in Fairyland. They 
sat around in their toad-stool chairs on their 
bright leaf carpets, and talked about the earth 
For you must know, beloved, that 
every Christmas time the fairies do something 
specially nice for some one of the earth children. 
The earth children don’t always find it out, 
to be sure, for the fairies are sly little elves, 
but they always do it. 

They had planned for a long time when at 
last they came to Midge. “There’s Midge,” 
said the Queen Fairy, sipping snow ice-cream 
from her acorn cup. At the mention of Midge’s 
name Love Fairy jumped out of his curled- 
up-leaf hammock and danced on the table, 
spider’s web lace cover and all. Even fairies 
forget their manners sometimes, beloved. 

“Vm going right down to earth my own self 
and make her happy till Christmas Day comes,” 
he said. ‘She never thinks about her own self. 
I’m just going to give her a good time.” 

“You?” gasped Queen Fairy. “To leave 
Fairyland for a whole week?” But Love 
Fairy was off as quick as a wink. 

Midge was always a happy little girl, but 
she had never been so happy before. She didn’t 
know it was the Love Fairy always beside her 
that made the week so bright, for she couldn’t 
see him,—oh my gracious me! I guess she 
couldn’t. He took good care of that his own 
wee self. 

She was very, very busy. On her way to and 
from school it seemed as though every one 
wanted some errand done. Old Mrs. Grant 
at the corner was just wondering whom she 
could get to mail some letters. Then Midge 
came by. She looked so happy, in spite of the 
cold that made her run fast to keep from freez- 
ing in her thin little coat, that Mrs. Grant called 
her in to get warm by the fire and eat a cooky 
while she stamped the letters. “Your face 
makes me feel young again, child,” she said. 
Midge felt happier than ever, and Love Fairy 
laughed to himself from his tiny perch behind 
Midge’s ear. 

Lame Grandpa Stout wanted a little girl 
to do some shopping for his little grandchildren 
far away in the country. Who but Midge 
should do it? Didn’t she know every corner 
in that big, delightful store window? Didn’t 
she guess just what a wee boy and a wee girl 
would want, from planning for Benjy, Lou, and 
wee Polly Pat? How delighted Grandpa 
Stout was with the Christmas packages that 
at last went off to the country! And Midge! 
She was happier than ever, and Love Fairy 
laughed and danced so hard he nearly let 
Midge know where he was hiding. 

I can’t begin to tell you all the nice things 
Midge did, and the lovely times she had getting 
ready for Christmas. Somehow the twenty-five 
cents grew into fifty before Christmas Eve. 
I never could tell you either what fun Midge 
had spending that fifty cents for mother, father, 
Benjy, Lou, and wee Polly Pat. 

Minnie and Susie Dale and all the other little 
girls who were too busy to do errands for other 
people because they had so much to wish for 
themselves wondered and wondered what made 
Midge so happy. 

As for Love Fairy, he decided to stay awhile 
longer with Midge. He stayed all Christmas 
Day. Before he went away he shook some 
tiny drops of Love light. all over her face to 
stay with her and make her happy forever and 
ever. 

Next Christmas Love Fairy thinks he will 
try,,it again, if he can find a little girl like 
Midge. 


Tranquil pleasures last the longest. 
Bovin. 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


ACOB ABBOTT, author of the Rollo books 
J and much other useful and interesting, al- 
though old-fashioned, juvenile literature, 
lays down the following fundamental rules for 
teachers: and parents: 

“When you consent, consent cordially, 

“‘When you refuse, refuse finally. 

‘When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 

“Commend often. Never scold.” 

Some bulky volumes on teaching contain 
less pedagogical wisdom. A very skilful and 
successful teacher attributes much of her suc- 
cess to a faithful observance of these five concise 
and simple rules—Hachange. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK BRADTON’S THANKSGIVING. 


(Young Contributors.) 


* Iv was a cold wintry day in November. 

“Two days before Thanksgiving” sighed Jack 
Bradton as he stuffed some old rags in a broken 
window. “Last year, Deacon White sent us 
roast chicken, mince pies, and cranberry sauce. 
But this year he’s moved away, and we’re too poor 
to have a chicken or anything.” He forgot that 
he was almost ten years old, and spoke out of the 
babyish spirit which in some boys below and even 
above ten makes their lives disagreeable with whin- 
ing and scolding. 

But Jack was more of a man than that. 

“T suppose we shall have to make the best of 
it. But it does seem hard with Sister Belle an in- 
valid and father in the army and mother working 
out. I believe I shall go over to Mrs. Crocker’s 
and see if I can split her kindlings and perhaps 
earn some money to get Belle some little treat.” 
So saying he put on his cloak and started out. 

In an old weather-beaten brown house a very 
dilapidated door-bell rang sharply. 

“Come in,” called a thin voice from inside. 
Jack shook the snow off his coat and stepped in- 
side. 

“Would you like me to do anything to help 
you?” Jack called cheerily. ‘Waal, ye might 
go down to Jim Bates and git a loaf er bread and 
one-half peck er p’taters,” she said, 

He went to the little tumble-down bakery 
shop. He purchased the bread and went for the 
potatoes. He reached the store after a long walk. 
There were several customers waiting, but finally 
a big man in overalls said, “Anything I can do for 
the little mister?” 

“One-half peck of potatoes,’’ he said. These 
were brought and done up, and Jack opened the 
pocket-book and lo and behold! the money was 
gone. ‘What shall I do!” exclaimed Jack in 
amazement. 

“You’ve been evidently trusted on an errand,’’ 
sneered the clerk. 

Jack’s indignation was aroused, and he told the 
story which had taken place that afternoon. The 
clerk, seeing that the boy was truthful, quickly went 
away, but soon returned with a lot of parcels. 
“Here, little boy, take these home to your family 
with the best wishes for a happy Thanksgiving.” 

“How can I ever thank you?” exclaimed Jack. 
With these words he departed, feeling that he was 
going to have a better Thanksgiving than he had 
ever dreamed of. 

That night Mrs. Bradton went over to Mrs. 
Crocker’s and told her of Jack’s adventures. 
“Never you mind ’bout such a little thing as that, 
fer ’m not goin’ ter bother my brains about it. 
And, what’s more, you all bring them things of 
your’n over here, and we'll celebrate right jolly. 
I guess you can get the sick sister over here all 
right.’” 

Everything went nicely, and that night, after 
Jack had said his prayers, he said to himself, 
“My only wish now is that every poor boy and girl 
could have such a good Thanksgiving as I had.” 

Eminy G, Henry. 
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Every Other Sunday. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tur editor has a letter supposed to be written 
many years ago by a young woman (then just 
over sixteen) to another girl friend in Colorado. 
The writer was living in Boston. There is so 
much in this letter of valuable suggestion to 
young people that we take the privilege of 
printing portions of it as appropriate to the 
New Year. 


My dear Chum,—1 was rejoiced to get your 
letter a few days ago, answering my questions. 
You ask me how I spend my Sundays. Well, 
you know I study hard all the week, and I get 
tired in one way and another; but I decided not 
to make all that an excuse for lying in bed or 
dawdling around the house on Sundays. So I 
go quite regularly in the forenoon to hear Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke with my mother, and 
then attend Sunday School. Sometimes I sub- 
stitute as teacher. Once in a while I go to 
hear Phillips Brooks (always to the New Year’s 
Eve service) or to Dr. Hale’s church. 

Last Sunday being the closing one of the Old 
Year, I made sure to be at my own church; for 
I knew Dr. Clarke would have something good 
to help everybody. He preached on “Making 
All Things New,” and I thought it was just 
fine. I wonder if I can give you an idea of 
what he said. Mother helped me out when we 
got home, for she often takes notes. 

Dr. Clarke said most of us love the new and 
most love the old, and how to make the two 
pull together was the great question. As to 
the new, there were three ways of looking at it. 
First, we might always be looking for something 
new. You understand,—we might want noy- 
elty and variety and grow to be restless and 
shallow. Second were those who thought they 
had new ideas, and nothing else was worth talk- 
ing about. He called them fanatics. Third 
came those who make all things new, and those 
he praised. He said such persons were a com- 
bination of old and new, keeping all the good 
of the past and filling it with new life. 

Then he went on to prove this by illustra- 
tions and examples. I wish I could give some 
of them, they were beautiful. But you see how 
simple it all was, yet so true, and I thought it 
was just the thing for me and for young folks. 
Every New Year we make great resolutions, and 
lots of them, and think we must change every- 
thing and drop the old and have a revolution. 
But Dr. Clarke said we must make study and 
friends and home and work and Nature new 
by the renewed faith and hope and love which 
are always old and always new. Just as spring 
makes the old earth new. 

That seems to me a good New Year message, 
and I shall try to work it out... . 


Loyally yours, 
DorotHy. 


In the spirit and wisdom of that letter the 
Editor wishes you all, kind readers, a Happy 
Noble, Helpful New Year. 


DANGEROUS. 


ELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS is perhaps not}so 
S reprehensible a vice as many another, 
yet it is one which few of us can afford 
to indulge. Not only does it warp the judg- 
ment and impede that growth in grace for which 
we are taught to strive, but it estranges one’s 
fellow-creatures to a degree quite out of pro- 
portion to the intrinsic evil of it. 


The Atlantic Monthly, jor October. 


O. B. D. You ask if it is well to use a bell in 
calling the school to order. Possibly, and perhaps 
necessarily. But I would suggest the use of the 


piano. A strain of music might accomplish your 
object. 
TracuEerR. You say that the librarian inter- 


feres with your duties, that he comes in and 
breaks the continuity of your lesson. And you 
ask us to give some remedy. My suggestion is 
that the cards be collected early in the session, 
and no interruption be permitted until the close 
of the lesson. A little system will cure all of your 
troubles. ; 


Mrs. J. B. F. You ask why our Sunday Schools 
are not larger. Many reasons might be given, 
but one central reply will do. As a denomination 
we are not large, and consequently our schools 
are correspondingly in size. We do not have the 
large, loyal resources so bountifully provided 
by the strong churches of other faiths. But we 
are quite willing to compare our methods and 
results with them. “Perhaps if your minister 
took more interest in his Sunday School, there 
might be even larger results and greater encourage- 
ment. 


Nore. In answer to several inquiries the Editor 
makes this answer. The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society was the first to publish manuals on Bi- 
ography, Christian History, and Extra-Biblical 
Sources. ‘‘Beacon Lights of Christian History” 
is conspicuously one of those books, also ‘‘ Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds.’”’ They are quite appropri- 
ate for Sunday-School teaching.. Several schools 
of a conservative character have recently ordered 
these books. The criticism often offered against 
such publications is that the young people have 
similar subjects in their public-school study. 
This does not apply to the books we now mention, 
and others like them, on the list of our Society. 


Mippte West. Yes, we recall Mr. Gould 
with no little appreciation. His sudden death was 
a sadness to all those who knew his ability. We 
consider his book, ‘‘Beginnings,’”’? as one of the 
most suggestive helps for advanced study ever 
published. There are three books of this kind 
always sure to arouse interest and discussion in 
Bible Class work,—Mr. Gould’s, Dr. Lyon’s “Study 
of the Sects,’’? and Mr. Dole’s ‘‘Citizen and Neigh- 
bor.”” Of course there are others, but these never 
fail to be fruitful in ideas. 


Motuer. Nothing gives us more satisfaction 
than to join with parents who are isolated, but 
wish a home Sunday School. We send you, 
for the young children, Mrs. Jaynes’ “Life of 
Jesus”? and Mrs. Wells’ illustrated leaflets. You 
will also receive Every Other Sunday. Do not fail 
to correspond with us, and so maintain a member- 
ship of cheer and comradeship in our faith. 


Cotorapo. You forget that we have supported 
a headquarters in Chicago for years. Everything 
is not in Boston, that we know. Our desire is 
to “‘keep in touch” with the whole country. Do 
not write to 25 Beacon Street, but turn to Chicago, 
175 Dearborn Street, and you will get quick re- 
sponse. To show how this is overlooked, let us 
record the fact that a clergyman of our faith sent 


’ to Boston for samples of books which were avail- 


able to him at hand, for he was in Chicago. Time 
and expense are involved in this. sf 


RECREATION CORNER, 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 8, 9, 11, is Ruler over all. 
My 15, 6, is myself. 
My 1, 2, 14, 10, 5, 16, 17, is a boy’s name. 
My 4, 3, 13, is past tense of run. 
My 7, 3, 11, is opposite to happy. 
My 11, 12, 8, is an animal. 
My 2, 14, 10, 11, is opposite of easy. 
My 11, 12, 4, 14, is a girl’s name. 
My whole is a Unitarian minister. 
Lora S, Leatun. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 6, 8, 1, is a boy’s name, 
“My 18, 15, 20, 10, 8, 2, is a day. 
My 14, 11, 16,17, 4, 7,is a dance. 
My 5, 18, ‘17, 9, 21, is a term used in electricity. — 
My 19, 3, 15, 11, 12, A, is a girl’s name. J 
My whole is a Massachusetts Memorial. 
Eprra B, Fowrn. 


CHARADE. — 
My first I may in truth declare, ; 
Its name and nature both is air; 
My second is a perfect bore, 
Yet makes sweet music evermore; 
My whole in many a crowded street 


Lies in its bed beneath your feet. 
The Church Standard. 


WORD PUZZLES. 3 


Suprry the blanks in each sentence with wou 
spelt with the same letters. 

1. If you go into that , you will be in ' 
of an attack from a fierce ——. q 

2. Those of poachers have stolen all the 
best of our this season. 

3. If all those —— trees were placed in a line, 
they would reach a 3 

4 If you will —— that for me, you shall” 
—— a reward for your kindness. 

5. What dreadful singing! The are nearly 
all out of tune. It would be almost better to be 
deaf than to have to listen to such distasteful 


- 6. Leannot think how you —— to go into that 


wood: I should —— meeting with an at every 
step. Selected. 
ANAGRAMS. 
(Mythological Characters.) 
1. Nap. 4. She bit. 
2. Sun rat. 5. Rams. 
3. On a mop. 6. A pardon. 


¥. De 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


Enigma X.—Every Other Sunday. 
Entema XI.—Philip B. Parsons. 
_ Curious Imes.—Impart, impact, impartial, im- 
panel, impassable. 7 
Hipprn Minprarts.—Zine, gold, silver, tin, iron, 
coal, lead, salt. 
PuzzLtE.—V, V1,T—wrir. 


Marie L. Foy, Randolph, Vermont; Caroline ~ 
Hohlfeld, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fannie Palmer, | 
Dorchester, Mass.; Ruth E. Hodgdon, Dedham, 
Mass. ; Henry A. ‘Jenks, Canton, Mass., have re-— 
cently sent communications to this department of 
Every Other Sunday. ‘ 

This is one more than was reported in the lest 
issue of our paper, but we would like to record ag 
still larger increase. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Can ; 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe 
the paper will receive their copies in the packag 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers co 
stitute a volume. Publication is. suspended in 
July and August. a 
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